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Evangelism in the Mission Hospitals 
W. H. CHISHOLM, M.D. 


1m OST OF US will agree that the Mission 
Hospital ought to be an evangelistic 

agency. I ar sure that to delete the 
evangelistic note from the mission hospitals 
would soon sound their death-knell. The 
Church at home would not long continue their 
interest nor their support in mission hospitals 
aunless the evangelistic message were included. 

The purpose of all evangelistic work is to 
bring men into a vital saving relationship with 
Jesus Christ. As medical men we are all very 
much interested from the practical standpoint 
in the subject of life. How often we have 
seen patients virtually dead, but following an 
operation, or through medical treatment, we 
have seen life come back into them. Perhaps 
a case of diphtheria is about dead, then fol- 
lowing intubation and artificial respiration that 
strange thing called life begins to come back. 
The cheeks take on color, and before long a 
healthy child, bouncing with life, leaves the 
hospital. 

The medical missionary, while interested in 
seeing the manifestation of this type of life, 
does not stop here. There is another kind of 

life in which he is also interested ; this life is 
foreign to and has never been experienced by 
one who has not come into a vital saving re- 
lationship with Jesus Christ our Lord. In the 
Bible this is spoken of as “Eternal Life.” As 
Dr. H. A. Ironside has so strikingly put it, 
“Eternal life is far more than everlasting ex- 


istence. All men, whether saved or lost, will 
exist forever..... Eternal life is more than 
immortality..... Eternal life is the very life of 


_ God Himself, communicated to the believer in 
the power of the Holy Spirit. This life has its 
own affections and desires. Sin is abhorrent 
to it. Holiness is its delight. Love is its ex- 
pression. So truly is it the life of God, as re- 
vealed in Christ, that He Himself is ealled 
“that eternal life, which was with the Father, 
and was manifested unto us.” Therefore, it is 


written : “He that hath the Son, hath life ; and 
he that hath not the Son of God, hath not 
life.” 

This “Eternal Life” is produced in the heart 
of an individual by the operation of the Spirit 
of God. Christ said “The seed is the Word of 
God.” (Luke 8:11). This seed, like all other, 
contains and is able to impart life. Dropped 
into the heart of an individual it will germinate 
through the operation cf the Spirit of God, 
producing faith. “So then, faith cometh by 
hearing, and hearing by the Word of God.” 
Romans 10:17. Faith in the Lord Jesus Christ 
produces what in the Scriptures is called the 
“New Birth.” Hence the believer receives 
“Eternal Life’ and so becomes a partaker of 
the Divine Nature. (2 Peter 1:4.) And as we 
read again, ‘Being born again, not of corrupt- 
ible seed, but of incorruptible, by the word of 
God, which liveth and abideth forever.” (1 
Pet. 1:23:) 

How then can we as doctors, actively en- 
gaged in the practice of medicine and surgery, 
aid men and women to receive this New Divine 
and Eternal Life? And how can our mission 
hospitals be best made to serve to this end ? 
All I shall attempt to say along this line is 
from personal experience. 

1. Simply because we are doctors is no 
reason why we should not be engaged in direct 
evangelistic work. If, like our Lord and 
Great Example, we are about our Father’s 
business, we will find many opportunities, in 
addition to our regular professional work, for 
doing direct evangelistic work. Some time ago 
my eyes were opened to the fruitfulness re- 
sulting from even very poor efforts. A 
number of years ago some one in Syenchun 
felt a gospel mission should be opened in the 
worst section of our city. It was my privilege 
to work with one of our evangelistic mission- 
aries, Dr. Ross, in this mission. To-day on 
ground adjoining our former mission a large 
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church is flourishing, and bids fair to do much 
in transforming that section of our city. 

2. What can we do to make our hospitals 
evangelistic agencies? In the first place the 
staff should be strongly Christian. For the 
last year we have had a weekly Bible class for 
the staff. This has been taught by one of our 
evangelistic missionaries, Mr. Hoffman. He 
has taken up the Gospel of John. Words 
fail to tell the tremendous help this study has 
been to our men. I would emphasize the 
necessity of studying the Word of God itself 
(that is if you want results) ; not some other 
book about the Bible; not the Bible as liter- 
ature, but as it is in truth, the Word of God, 
“which effectually worketh also in you that 
believe.” (1 Thes. 2:13.) Have someone teach 
it who knows it, and believes it, and can unfold 
its treasures. Nothing will so powerfully 
transform your staff, heal feuds, and dissipate 
the self-seeking spirit as a class such as I have 
mentioned. As I remember Dr. Howard A. 
Kelly once remarked that he never knew a 
man who really knew the Bible but believed it. 
No one can sit continually under the teaching 
of the Word intelligently opened up by one 
who can unfold it under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, without it producing a change in 
his life. If the weekly Bible Class is held in 
the hospital office, and the foreign doctor him- 
self attends, the staff will attend also. 

8. Have the right kind of evangelists and 
Bible women. Professional religious workers 
are not necessarily needed. Get people who 
are already zealously working for God, who 
simply need opportunity to put in more time 
in the Lord’s work. Don’t get someone who 
is looking for.a job, and who will work if there 
is a gocd salary in it. 

4, It is well to have a follow up system by 
which the hospital evangelists can keep in 
touch with many of the patients who leave 
the hospital. When a patient from a district 
where there is no church is won to the Lord 
the evangelist should plan, when the patient 
leaves the hospital, to go to his home and 
preach the gospel. I remember an instance 


of a man on whom we operated who became 
a Christian in the hospital. After he went 
home the evangelist visited his non-Christian 
locality and for some time labored there. Now 
there is a large flourishing church in that place 
which was previously devoid of the gospel. 
Don’t be afraid to have definite direct preach- 
ing to the patients. Don’t fear that it will 
drive away patients. Leave that to God. 
Nothing in this world is accomplished without 
definiteness. Let’s be definite in trying to 
bring men to Christ. The former patient is. 
now the official “leader” of the church and one 
of the most earnest Christian men I have met 
in Korea. He was formerly a drinking man 
and a carouser. 

5. The doctor in the Mission Hospital: 
should get out into the country now and then. 
I remember an instance occuring a few years 
ago. The hospital evangelist and I went out 
to spend a week-end at a converted patient’s 
village. A Saturday night service was called. 
at which I was asked to give the message. 
Though not knowing Korean well I made an 
attempt to preach on the first chapter of Ro- 
mans, dealing with sin. As you may recall, 
no rosy picture of mankind is painted in this. 
chapter. On the contrary the lost, sinful con- 
dition is depicted. As we were speaking that 
night on the awfulness of sin, its consequences, 
etc., one of the most prominent men of the 
village who had come to grace the place with. 
his presence, decided that he had business 
elsewhere. After the service Evangelist Kim 
asked me if I had noticed this man getting up, 
creating a disturbance and leaving the meet- 
ing. He said that he felt it was clear evidence 
that the Holy Spirit had been present in the 
meeting. This man was living in sin and ap- 
parently did not find the first chapter of Ro- 
mans to his liking. 

The next day we had an experience which I 
have never forgotten. After the Sunday 
morning service we received an S. O.S. call to 
come to the home of a former Korean official, 
whose mother seemed to be dying. We pro- 
ceeded to the home, a crowd of men and boys’ 
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following. Ia one of the rooms of this spac- 
ious Korean home an old woman, seventy-six 
years of age, was lying on the floor writhing 
in agony and pain. Her family were so certain 
that she would die that they had her coffin all 
ready and I have been told she washed up 
-veady to die. Upon examination, with the 
help of the great crowd of men and boys who 
had gathered(!) we found she had a condition 
which resembled gall-bladder trouble, and 
suggested that she be brought into the hos- 
pital for an operation. The son replied that 
this was impossible as the hospital was so far 
away, and they were afraid she would likely 
die, anyway. He then asked us if there was 
not something we could do there. We told 
him there was, but that it was not altogether 
’ without danger, and we disliked very much to 
do anything which might end disastrously and 
perhaps bring reproach on the recently es- 
tablished church. He urged us to go ahead 
and give his mother the benefit of any chance 
there might be for life, inasmuch as they could 
all see that she was dying. He would accept 
all responsibility, and would see that no re- 
proach was brought on the church, regardless 
of what happened. 

In a rather tense atmosphere, occasioned by 
our august crowd, who seemed very sceptical 
of our efforts, we carried on a little proced- 
ure. Much to our relief and to the delight of 
our onlookers we “struck oil.” Our stock rose 
immediately. In a very few minutes the old 
lady was lying as peaceful as a child. When 
asked if she had any pain she replied, “No.” 
Bystanders who had seemed so sceptical of us 
became as cordial as could be. Needless to 
say we had a fine turnout at the evening ser- 
vice. The little church would not hold the 
crowd. The meeting continued until 11 
o'clock. The next morning we saw our old 
patient again and left her instructions. How- 
ever, she did not need any further medical at- 
tention, but went right on to recovery. When 
our Bible woman was out there later this wo- 
man walked with her three miles in the coun- 
try preaching. 


' There was something unusually interesting 
connected with this patient. The night or so 
before we arrived she had a couple of dreams, 
we afterward learned. One of the dreams 
was that she was dying and someone came 
along and saved her life. In the second she 
dreamed she did die, and went to heaven, only 
to be told that she could not enter as there was 
sin in her life which would have to be made 
right. In thinking about it she remembered 
there was sacrificing in their home. She 
decided this must stop. The things connected 
with their ancestral worship were put away, 
and some of the choice bowls used in that 
home for over one hundred years in their 
sacrifices she gave t > the Bible woman to give 
to me. This old lady has been faithfully at- 
tending that church ever since. The work 
there has grown rapidly. The church build- 
ing has been outgrown and a new building is to 
be erected. 

6. The doctor in the Mission Hospital 
should have an automobile and should make 
special use of it in getting out into the country 
on Sundays. We have found this very helpful 
in developing the churches. When possible 
take a number of Christians along, drop them 
off one by one at different places, and pick 
them up again on the return trip during the 
afternoon or evening. Many sick can be seen 
on these trips, who otherwise will not receive 
any medical attention. A stock of the more 
common remedies, a few simple instruments 
(including tooth forceps) should be taken 
along, One never knows what he will run into 
before the day is over. Care should be taken 
that no charges are made for medicines thus 
dispensed on the Lord’s Day. Of course 
sometimes one who could well pay for it may 
receive a little medicine free. However any 
loss sustained is usually more than made up 
for by some serious cases that come to the 
hospital who can, and should, and in fact are 
glad to, pay for the services received. After 
the service the sick can be seen, but not be- 
fore or during the service. Let the people 
see that our primary object in coming is to 
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preach the Gospel. We have found these 
visits well worth while in helping to develop 
the churches. 

By going oul thus among them on Sundays 
One can. see needs which perhaps the local 
members may not be aware of. He can, es- 
pecially in churches started through the hos- 
pital, suggest holding local Bible Classes, or 
help locate some evangelist or Bible-woman 
who can perhaps give a week or so to the 
church, and thus keep them constantly grow- 
ing. 

One cannot read the Gospels which record 


the life of our Lord while He was here on 
earth and not be impressed with the fact that 
much of His time was taken up in caring for 
the sick. His life was constantly going out in 
compassion to them. While we may feel that 
we are busy enough in the hospital treating 
the sick, without going to the country, still 
getting out on the Lord’s Day in such a way 
as I have mentioned will afford us an oppor- 
tunity of helping many who may otherwise 
not receive help, and at the same time of 
pointing them to the Lamb of God who taketh 
away the sin of the world. 


Dragons and Tigers 
Mrs. R. K. SMITH 


N HUNTING FOR a picture for an empty 
frame, two pictures done in ink on muslin 
by an old, old Korean doctor of the Chin- 

ese school of medicine were considered. One 
could be used but it seemed a shame to sep- 
arate this very good tiger and excellent 
dragon, they seemed so meant for each other. 
That very day a peddler of real art came 
with tigers on silk. One perfectly gorgeous 
tiger with a great plumed tail was much too 
expensive, so a half tiger with a stubby whisp 
of tail showing must fill my frame. But why 
the tiger and why does he appear with the 
dragon so frequently in Korean art ? 

Deep into religious thought and philosophy 
my question led, with but a few to point the 
way. Dr. Gale says of the Oriental conception 
of creation, “A saying of the East is that the 
Absolute begat the two primary Forms (the 
Yin and Yang, as represented by the Taigeuk 
or two comas enclosed in a circle), and the 
two Primary Forms begat the four Secondary 
Figures (four pairs of divided and undivided 
lines), and these in turn begat the Eight Dia- 
grams (the sets of lines that surrounded the 
Taigeuk in the former Korean flag). 

The circle represents the origin of all 
things. Included in the compass of this circle, 


are the Positive and Negative, the Black and 
White ; if we speak of sex the White is the 
male, the Black the female; if of place the 
White represents Heaven and the Black Hell.” 

This doctrine of the Two Principles, called 
Yin and Yang, is the male and female idea 
but with a more comprehensive meaning. In 
the Book of Changes, edited by Confucius, 
cosmos is described as controlled by two op- 
posite but harmonious principles. The hea- 
vens are ruled by the Yang or male principle, 
the earth by the Yin or female principle. As 
is in cosmos, so in man these two primordial 
forces are the fundamental condition of all 
processes. They stand for life and death, day 
and night, strong and weak, acid and base, 
heat and cold, and correspond to the even 
and odd of Pythagerus, to Osiris and Isis of 
the Egyptians and to Ohrmuzd and Ahiram of 
the Zorastrians. 

But what has all this to do with tigers and 
dragons painted by Koreans and bought so 
avidly by foreigners ? Just this that the drag- 
on is the symbol of the Yang and the tiger 
the Yin aspect of nature. The tiger then has 
the greater appeal to a mere woman. The 
dragon nature is of water and mist, a fluid 
substance; the tiger nature is of the earth 
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earthy, a solid. From these all virtues and 


‘qualities come through the interaction of op- 


posite but supplemental principles. In short 
the Yang and Yin are the father and mother 
of all things terrestrial or celestial, material or 
moral. 

For a concrete case in the field of abstract 
numbers, I can speak from personal experi- 
ence ! But alas not as a conqueror. Mental or 
blackboard arithmetic was always a sore trial 
because the 6 and 8 were determined to come 
out ahead of the 7 and 9. As clear as day 
these duelling [figures were whirling in my 
head as the teacher called ‘“‘time’s up” and the 


answer must be given whether it was what I 


\ 


wanted or not. You see! was‘not a properly 
trained Oriental, taught that there can be no 
discord in the working out of the Yang and 
Yin. My universe was not unified into a sys- 
tem of impersonal force, else I-could not have 
conceived of dual numbers as of persons duel- 
ling. For not only in numbers but between 
man and nature there is no opposition. Man, 
animals, trees, rocks and flowers have unity, 
nay, even identity in the Yang and Yin. The 
Hight Diagrams are arranged in accordance 
with the Dual principle, with the negatives on 
the upper and west sides, the positive on the 
lower and cast side each with a name and 
settled place which cannot be changed. They 
are thought of as mother and daughters, 
father and sons. All natural law is expressed 
by their combinations. 

To quote from translations made by Dr. 
Gale, “Man is the concentrated essence of 
heaven and earth, evolved from the five ele- 
ments, and spiritual beyond all other created 
things.”’ ‘The sun is the essence of the male 
principle in Nature, isa king in his bearing, 
and on his breast are three crow’s feet. The 
moon is the essence of the female principle; 
has a rabbit in her bosom, which has taken 
shape as her peculiar spirit.” 

“The stars are the glory of the Yang, they 
are composed of the essence of mountains, 
rivers and other created things.’’ Clouds are 
collections of Yin and Yang and it rains when 


they are in ‘harmony. Thunder is enmity be- 
tween them and lightning comes when they 
quarrel. Fog is the noxious vapor when the 
Yang is overcome, the rainbow when they 
meet in harmony, the bright colors being the 
male and the dim the female. So we see the 
Yang or dragon is the light principle, repre- 
sented by a circle and ruling the heavens from 
his dwelling in the south, whereas the Yin 
dwells in the cold, dark north with the square 
as her symbol. This is the reason that tem- 
ples to heaven are round and altars to earth 
are square. 

The dragon is a water monster regarded as 
a living being, part bird, part reptile, part fish, 
part beast,-much revered and prayed to in 
times of drought. It was the old symbol of 
China, author of much national good luck and 
right royal kingship, speeding his wingless 
way into the heart of the entire Far East. In 
the Near East the dragon is the snake of evil 
omen and chaos. In Chaldea the goddess of 
chaos took the form of a dragon, in Persia the 
sun god had a great battle with a serpent, and 
the Egyptian sun god Ra had a fire-spitting 
serpent to oppuse his enemies. But our Far 
East dragon is a much more beneficent crea- 
ture, much revered as the god of all that is 
good and strong. And we of the West have 
accepted this same idea in the use of the 
caduceus with its intertwined snakes to repre- 
sent our army medical corps. In fact all fol- 
lowers of Aesculapius and Hygicia, in their 
use of that symbol, go back to the time when 
the snake was identified with the god of 
healing. The East has not been so slow in 
the matter of specialization, for their further 
division of the healing art gives the Yang ex- 
ternal and the Yin internal diseases on which 
to work cures. . 

The Yin or tiger typifies the power of the 
earth. The mountain god of the Koreans is 
usually pictured as riding on a tiger, or with a 
tiger near, or even as being a tiger enthroned 
in the many shanty shrines scattered over the 
hills. This is the deity of the searchers for 
wild ginseng and of deer hunters, they visit- 
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ing one of these shrines or erecting their own 
rude altar in some mountain defile. 

How much the earth element enters into 
this worship is not certain but the tiger, like 
the dragon, is looked upon as a good crea- 
ture. Both take their places in the zodiac, 
the dragon in place of our lion rather than of 
the serpent, the tiger being third and the dra- 
gon fifth in the list. Perhaps the tiger en- 
ters into the folk lore of the Korean more than 
the dragon, because of the presence of actual 
animals in the country in such numbers as to 
be a grave menace in some localities. When- 
ever a tiger is seen in a dream it is considered 
as an omen of good luck and Koreans are de- 
lighted to be thus visited. On the wedding 
day the bridal chair is royally decorated with 
tiger skins, or imitations are more commonly 
used. On this one day in a lifetime the hum- 
blest subject could appear the equal of his 
sovereign. Tiger’s bones and teeth make 
powerful medicine. So from first to last the 
tiger enters into the life of the Korean far 
more than his companion spirit, from the time 
the wee kiddie thrills to tales like “The Un- 
mannerly Tiger’ to the hour of his last ill- 
ness when even the massive concoction made 


from his ground-up bones fails to restore. 

Lest we forget that much of such cults has 
influenced our own Western thought and art, 
just glance over a page of heraldic shields or 
a catalogue of Perry prints! That would bea 
study in itself and we will leave the dragon 
and the tiger to their task of controlling the 
universe in true comity, the Yang and Yin, the 
two primary elements through whose perpe- 
tual interaction the universe lives and moves 
and has ifs being. Yin is static and tranquil 
and harmonious; Yang dynamic and unsatis-. 
fied and discordant; as principles, antithetica!, 
as forces, complementary ; for each of them in 
the act of self-completion passes over into the 
other so that their everlasting alternation is 
inevitable. What could better represent them 
than the circle with its comas head and tail fil- 
ling all the space? And what animals could 
represent these pregnant principles better than 
the dragon and the tiger? In an ancient 
tomb of fifteen hundred years ago two of 
the finest examples are found on the walls, 
a white tiger on the west wall anda blue 
dragon on the east. We leave them in peace 
together. 


A Good Tyrant 


F. S. MILLER 


4 T TIMES a good tyrant is the best form 
of government for some people. She 
certainly was in this case. 

One of Jewel’s duties was to carry Katnani 
(newborn) around on her back while mother 
was doing up the family washing, ironing and 
cooking. There was no other safe place in 
house or yard to leave the baby, especially 
when mother had to go down to the stream to 
beat the clothes with a paddle on a stone. 

Mother did not care where Jewel carried 
the baby to so long as she was safe. So Kat- 
nani saw all the weddings, funerals, house- 
raisings, fights and sacrifices in the village. 


On Sabbath, when the church-bell rang, 
Jewel took her into the church and sat down 
on the clean matting while the Christians sang 
such beautiful hymns. Nowhere else could 
Jewel and Kanani hear such music. Katnani 
must have had an ear for harmony for she 
grew to enjoy it so much that, even when 
there was a wedding on, if the church-bell, 
rang Katnani jerked up and down on the piece 
of muslin that held her to Jewel’s back, or 
threw herself from side to side, crying out her 
directions at the same time. Or she took hold 
of sister’s hair at the top of her neck, where 
the hair is tender, and pulled it like a rein on 
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the side toward the church till, for the sake of 
peace, Jewel carried her in through the door 
and placed her on the floor. Otherwise Jewel 
would not have left a wedding, with a possible 
bowl of vermicelli at the end of it, to go to the 
church, for her family were not Christians. 

Another Sabbath it happened to be grand- 
mother’s back that Katnani was on when the 
bell rang, and, when the rider began giving 
her orders, grandmother was very much 
puzzled until, her hair jerked and pulled in 
the right direction, she finally found herself 
where she had never been before—in church. 
' The lay pastor was telling a story of ten vir- 
gins, which he had chosen for his text because 
there was a wedding in the village that day 

and the village virgins had waited for the 
bridegroom just as in old Bible days. Grand- 
mother listened so closely that she was able 
to tell the whole story to the family in the 
evening while mother sewed and father and 
Jewel wove straw bags on arude loom. Even 
father was interested in the story and also 
enjoyed the joke Newborn had played on grand- 
mother. 

A few Sabbaths later, father had no press- 
ing work and Jewel and the two women were 
seeding cotton, so he tied Katnani on his back 
and went off to play a game of checkers in the 
guest-room ofa neighbor. Just as he was 
getting his opponent well cornered, the 
church-bell rang and Katnani began her dane- 
ing and jerking tantrums, calling through her 
tears, “Yaybaidang, yaybaidang” (church, 
church). Father could not see the joke today 
but, since Katnani was ruining the game, he 
arose and went the way the others had gone. 
That evening he gave the family*a good ac- 
count of the crucifixion and its meaning. 

So it became the understood thing that who- 
ever had Katnani on his or her back, when 
the churchbell rang, would attend the meeting 
and tell the family, in the evening, what the 
pastor said. 

One day when Jewel was jumping on a see- 


saw in the yard of a Christian home, the family 
gathered around a long low table to eat their 

lunch. Katnani had never seen such a gather- 

ing before for, in her home, father and big 

brother ate first in the living-room while the 

women waited on them, answering father’s 

call of “here you”. When the men were 

through the women and girls squatted on the 

earthen floor of the kitchen and ate what was 

left. 

Not only so, but before the Christians ate 
they all bowed their heads while the father 
said something like they prayed to God in the 
church. 


Jewel tied Katnani to her back and started — 
home, arriving just as mother was carrying 
the little rice tables on short legs into the 


living-room. Jewel placed Katnani in her 
father’s lap in front of one of the tables so 
that she could help mother. When father 


started to eat, Katnani jumped up and down | 


and called, “Mother, Mother, Jewel, Jewel” 
and pointed to the other sides of the table. 
The parents could not understand what was 
up till Jewel came in and said, “She wants us 
to sit down and eat with father just as they 
do in the Christian house.” 

“Well, for the sake of peace your three 


bring in your tables and satisfy her this ance,” 
father ordered. When all were seated and 
father made a motion to pick up his spoon, 


Katnani started up again, grasping the spoon 


with one hand and pulling father’s beard with — 
the other, jerking down on the beard while | 


she cried, ‘““Keeto, Abiji, keeto” (pray, father, 
pray). With a maroon face and with drops of 
sweat on his brow, father bowed his head and 
repeated what he had often heard the Chris- 
tians pray over their rice when he ate with 
them ia their houses or in the fields. 

When the missionary visited the church the 
next fall, the lay pastor introduced a new 
Christian, Kanani's father, who said, “My 
daughter surely is making a Christian of me, 
at last I have decided to believe."’ 
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ly mild weather down to that southern 

part of Korea where bamboo and fig 
trees grow; but, as a matter of fact, Japanese 
homes and hotels, with their lack of any heat 
except from little charcoal braziers, are fearf- 
ully cold places, even down there, for one who 
has been passing the winter in a surface-heat- 
ed home. This past winter has been so cold, 
anyway, that in large sections through the 
south the bamboo trees have been blighted. 


Or: WOULD expect to find comparative- 


My traveling companion on this trip was 
the Rey. R. J. Kikkawa, who has been pastor 
of one of the churches in Seoul for the past 
four years, but who is giving up that work in 
order to teach in the Ewha Girls’ High School 
(Korean) for a time. This change of work 
made it possible for him to get away from the 
city on this trip. Mr. Kikkawa is a graduate 
of Meiji Gakuin in Tokyo, as well as Auburn 
and Union Seminaries. The presence of such 
a companion made the trip both more interest- 
ing and profitable than was possible the times 
when I went about by myself. 


We took the night train for Moppo (I give 
the Japanese, rather than the Korean pro- 
unciation of the names of the places, as this 
was a trip to the Japanese population of the 
district), in the far southwest, intending to 
work back toward Seoul from there. Moppo 
is one of the large seaports of Chosen, with a 
population of more then 7,000 Japanese alone. 
The Presbyterian church is the only one work- 
ing among this number of people, yet it has an 
attendance of but 30 or so, and severe inroads 
have been made on the small membership by 
removals and deaths this past year. I stayed 
in the home of one of the older members, a man 
in the banking business. He has a fine new 
house up on the hillside overlooking the har- 
bor. He built the house largely for the sake 
of a daughter who was ill. But she passed 


away before she could get the advantage of 
the new home, and a son with the future just 
opening up before him died at about the same 
time. The wife, while a fine woman, has not 
shared her husband’s belief in Christ. So it 
is a lonely life that he spends now, except that 
he gives most of the spare moments he can 
find to studying the Bible. We visited the 
Commercial School, the principal of which I 
had known while he was still a teacher in the 
Higher Commercial School in Seoul. He invit- 
ed me to speak before the student body, and 
this gave me the chance to urge on them an 
appreciation of spiritual values at a time | 
when the whole country is passing fee 
a severe business depression. 


Weeatape is a small town, but has been 
growing rapidly. One of the first business 
men in the town has been a stalwart witness 
for Christ during the long years of his re- 
sidence there. He has recently built a new 
home on the important corner that he oc~- 
cupies, and on the ground floor, opening 
directly on the street, he has constructed a 
room that can be used for religious meetings; 
there being no church building there as yet, 
Further, he has a “prophet’s chamber” on the 
second floor, and is always ready to entertain 
those who come to conduct meetings. 


From there we went three miles out into 
the country to hoid a meeting in the afternoon 
at the home of an aged farmer who has been 
a Christian for many years, and who has 
raised a fine family of stalwart Christians. 
The eldest daughter is the wife of a minister, 
the second is a school teacher, and the third is 
the wife of a Christian business man. The 
son has just graduated from an agricultural 
school, and has returned home to help in the 
work on the farm. This man gathered all his 
Japanese neighbors, to the number of about 
twenty, in his home for the meeting. They 
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eame without any pretext of dressing up and 
without embarrassment, and gave a very 
good hearing. This is the sort of audience 
that one sees all too seldom in Japan, where 
Christian work has been done largely in the 
cities, with the country villages mostly un- 
touched. The conservatism of the country at 
large has made it almost impossible to drive a 
wedge in. But in Chosen they are away from 
the clan and the temple ties, and are more 
open to approach, if there were but workers 
enough to carry on a campaign of country 
evangelism. 


We made a noon stop at Eashu. The wife 
of one of the business men is a Christian, but 
that is the sum total, except for their little 
daughter Naochan, aged eight. The other 
day she came across a riddle in one of her 
school books. It said, ‘What is it that gives 
up its life in order to be of service to people ?” 
Now the answer is supposed to be the name 
of a certain shellfish of whose shell are made 
‘spoons that are quite popular among the 
Japanese. Of course, the inhabitant of the 
shell has to surrender his life before the 
workman can carve the shell. But little Nao- 
chan protested : ‘No, Mother, the right answer 
to that riddle is Jesus, who gave up his life 
that others might live.” She gives thanks be- 
fore meals, and insists that her father take 
part. How long will he be able to hold out 
against pressure like that? The son of the 
family, some years older than Naobhan, died 
suddenly last year, and the hearts are open as 
never before. But how can they be expected 
to make progress when they are visited by 
Christian workers only an occasional once or 
twice a year? 


At Shoteiri there is a small Holiness church. 
Except for a couple of churches of this deno- 
mination, the whole field in the south west is 
in the hands of the Presbyterian Church. A 
tremendous responsibility it is, All through 
the south the Japanese centers are expanding 
rapidly, and new centers are being opened up. 
But it is only a feeble effort that the Church is 


able to put forth now, outside of the few 
places where there are organized churches 
already. Although there is only one Presby- 
terian family in Shoteiri, I usually make a one 
night stop there with them. This is the busi- 
ness man whose father-in-law is the farmer 
living in the village out from Yeizampo. When 
we have a meeting in this home the members 
of the Holiness Church also come to attend 
the service. One of them is a farmer who 
leads such a Christ-like life that he is known: 
widely among the Koreans as a saint. 


Our host in this place told me the next 
morning that he had a confession to make. A 
letter had come the day before, and, without 
looking carefully at the address, he had 
thought it was sent by me to him, as it was in 
the same kind of envelope as I generally use 
in writing to him, and the address was in both 
Japanese and English. I write to him in 
English because he can read a little, even if he 
cannot speak. So he opened this letter and 
read it through but without being able to make 
any meaning out of it. A second reading 
brought no further enlightement. Then it oc- 
curred to him that the heading was just a little 
bit strange. Why should I be addressing him 
as “Dearest”? Another look at the envelope 
showed him that the letter was addressed in 
his care, but to me, and in great confusion he 
pasted the envelope up once more and waited 
for a good chance to apologize for thus having 
opened a letter from a wife to her husband! 


We reached Koshu (Korean, Kwangju) on 
Mar. 1. The police were showing signs of 
activity, this was the anniversary of the 
Korean Independence Movement, and there 
had been trouble among the students in this 
place just a year or so before. However, the 
day passed off without incident. I stayed in 
the home of one of the missionaries to the 
Koreans in that place. Guest-books are com- 
mon out here. When I came to the point of 
signing in the book, the lady of the house said 
that she had just recently found out the ser- 
vants’ explanation of that book. According 
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fo their surmise it was that this was the 
voucher book, on the basis of which a bill for 
all this entertainment might be sent to the 
Mission Treasurer ! 


The pastor of the church in Koshu was in 
America for some 18 years before coming 
here. He is quite old now, but full of activ- 
ity; and is traveling about to a number of 
places in the vicinity where there seems some 
prospect of getting Christian groups started. 
When visiting clergymen come to town he 
sees that the meetings are well advertized in 
the papers, and has circulars printed in large 
numbers for circulation through the city. The 
church has a fine new building in the coming 
part of the town, and the membership is in- 
creasing in a satisfactory way. After the 
morning service the members gave a welcom- 
ing luncheon for us in the church building. 
When Mr. Kikkawa was called on to speak, 
he told something of his early life and call to 
the ministry, and the story is worthy of being 
recorded. 


When he was a small boy his father was 
clerk of court in a town near Tokyo. After 
Mr. Kikkawa was born, his mother was an in- 
valid for 18 years. It was at about this time 
that one of the Presbyterian missionaries in 
Tokyo, along with a Biblewoman, began to 
visit the place. The mother, being confined 
to her bed, was soon influenced by the mes- 
sage and the kindliness. The father did not 
make his decision until some time later, but he 
is now the leading elder in their church. The 
son grew up a somewhat mischievous lad. 
He went to Sunday School, though more or 
less under protest. Those were the days 
when Christianity was not in favor, and it 
was no uncommon thing for him to have 
stones thrown at him on the way, or for the 
meeting to be interrupted by the sound of 
breaking glass as some good-sized rocks came 
hurtling into the room. But he had to attend, 
anyway, for unless he took a Sunday School 
card back to the house his father would know 
that he had been playing truant, and there 


was punishment awaiting him. The Japanese 
language has a very expressive word for 
“gang”. Their word is “hungry devils.” Well, 
this lad was the leader of the “hungry devils” 
in that town, and he got into quite a number 
of escapades, thus bringing grief to his 
mother. She found, too, that he had begun 
smoking. One of the few comforts that she 
had as she lay on her bed of pain was smoking, 
but when she saw that her example was part- 
ly responsible for her boy’s taking it up, she 
called him in, smashed in pieces all the equip- 
ment that she had for smoking, and asked 
him to follow her example. 


Then the father’s turn came, for he had been 
indulging in a certain amount of drinking, and 
could see no reason for giving it up. But the 
son soon began to take example from him, too, 
and finally, in response to the mother’s pleading, 
the father did make this sacrifice. What the 
mother and father had done made a deep im- 
pression on the lad, but there was something 
which was to go still deeper with him. When 
he was 18 years of age it became evident that 
his mother could not live much longer. He 
came back frequently from school in Tokyo to 
see her, and, on one occasion asked her for a 
final commission, expecting that she would 
urge him to study well, perhaps going to 
America, and make a big name for himself. 
But all she said was, ‘‘I what you to be a good 
Christian.” At the time this hurt his pride. 
But shortly after that he had a hurried call to 
come back home, and arrived just a few 
minutes too late to be able to speak to her 
again. Her death sobered him enough so that 
he saw the import of her words, and he gave 
up the careless attitude that had characterized 
him and dedicated his life to the ministry. 


The country from Koshu down to the port of 
Reisui has just been opened up by a railway. | 
Whereas last year most of the traveling had 
to be done in jitneys over rough roads, now it 
can be done in comfortable railroad cars over 
a smooth road bed, Another railroad is being 
pushed through from Senshu to join with this 
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one at Junten, still further to open up the 
country. This means a great development 
during the next few years, and hence still 
further responsibility upon the Church to get 
work started while the communities are still 
new and susceptible to influence. 


We took this new railroad from Koshu to 
Hojo. This latter town was hard to recognize. 
Though small before, it had been a place of 
importance. But, in the few months since the 
opening of the railroad, the Japanese popula- 
tion had doubled. The statiormaster gave it 
as his opinion that this new country was at 
_ least five years behind the rest of the country 
in development. But it is not likely to take 
‘that long for it to catch up now. This was 
just the time of the Korean New Year holi- 
days, and great crowds of people in holiday 
attire were at all the stations to see the trains 
go by. 

However, the Christian situation in Hojo 
proved a bit disappointing. Only the year 
before the work had started there, and it had 
made remarkable progress at first. But since 
that time the three leading men had all been 
transferred to other posts, and there was no 
real leader among those who were left. The 
doctor ought to take the leadership but he 
does not have an independent practice, and 
seems to fear for his position in case he comes 
out too openly for Christ. There had come 
with us from Koshu a Christian who was in 
the railway service for long years. He was 
station master at Dalny at the time of the 
Russo-Japanese war, and latterly had been sta- 
tion master at Koshu. Now he is selling 
insurance. Through him we got acquainted 
with the railway people in Hojo, and were 
invited to hold a meeting in the home of one of 
them. To this meeting came also some of the 
stragglers of last year’s group. Two young 
men were there, one of whom, a school teacher, 
asked about Christianity’s attitude toward 
‘‘New Thoughts.” By this he seemed to mean 
communism, and that pointed to where his 
own thoughts were tending. The other young 


man wanted to be shown wherein Christianity 
surpassed Buddhism. The man from Koshu 
undertook to introduce us, and, although the 
meeting did not begin until 9:30, it took him 
forty minutes to do the introducing! Most of 
his talk was on a matter which has interested 
him greatly, that is, Christianity as the fulfil- 
ment of Japan’s religious tendencies and aspi- 
rations. He belongs to the fairly numerous 
group of those who think that the Japanese are 
the descendants of the Lost Tribes of Israel: 
His interpretation of Christianity tends a bit 
toward Shintoism, as though Shinto should be 
taken as the Old Testament of the Japanese 
Church. So we get all sorts and varieties of 
opinion among these people, who are, after 
all, one of the most thoughtful races in the 
world to-day. 


A short ride on the train from there took us 
to Bukkyo. The only Christian of whom we 
know there ig the teacher daughter of that 
farmer near Yeizampo, and she has not been 
there long enough to have made many ac- 
quaintances. This is one of the places where 
we hope to get an entrance some day, as it is 
an important shopping point and has a large 
Japanese population. We only made a noon 
stop in order to see if we could hold a meeting 
there at some later time. Two of the important 
businessmen seem to be enough interested in 
forward movements to give us help, though 
they are not particularly interested in the 
Christian religion itself. Last year junks. were 
coming right up to the town, but since then 
the bay has been included in a land reclamation 
scheme, and what was estuary is now ary land, 
while the new railway runs over the big dyke 
that shuts the sea out. Land is being reclaimed 
this way in quite a number of places along the 
south coast, and this is one of the ways in 
which the authorities are getting ready to feed 
the increasing population. The coast line is so 
indented with bays, large and small, that the 
work of reclamation is greatly simplified. 


Junten is the projected junction point for the 
two new railways. One of the Southern Pres- 
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byterian Mission stations for Korean work has 
been located there for a good. many years. 
The Japanese part of the town is fairly old, 
but only the beginnings of a Christian work 
for them have been made. The Japanese 
teacher in the Mission Academy there is using 
what extra time he has for church work, he 


having had a theological course at Meiji Gakuin. 
It is not an ideal arrangement, for the pastor 
there ought to be traveling to at least four 
other towns in the vicinity. But for lack of 
funds this is all that can be done now. 

(To be contiuned) 


The Honolulu Young Men’s Christian Association 
Honolulu, Hawaii, 1930 


HE KOREAN DEPARTMENT of the Y. 
T M. C. A. at Honolulu, Hawaii, zealously 
and conscientlously follows the four- 
fold program of the Y.M.C.A.; affording every 
opportunity for the social, educational, physical 
and spiritual welfare of the Korean young men 
and boys of the community. In this effort the 
Department has the enthusiastic support of all 
forward looking Korean leaders. 

A Business Men’s Luncheon Club is held 
weekly. Monthly social gatherings make pos- 
sible social contacts among the Korean young 
people in Honolulu. A definite responsibility is 
assumed in extending hospitality to educators, 
missionaries, Korean students and represent- 
ative Koreans traveling to or from Korea by 
way of Hawaii. 

Educational, economical and religious lec- 
tures were included in the programs. The 
Korean Department has for seventeen years 
assumed responsibility for regular religious 
services at the Oahu penitentiary. Special 
efforts are made to keep the senior Korean 
people informed about the Y. M. C. A. and 
special programs arranged from time to time 
for them. 


A FEW STATISTICS 
Membership for the Year: 


RPMOT ON foc ctcsccn ees 102 
Sustaining’... se. vives eee 2 
ee De Ta 14 
Siudents i). ..i5. i. 19 
Bayh ice bile seals eh so 150 


Complimentary............. 22 
Central Y. M. D. .......... 12 
Total 321 


Religious Meetings : 
Thirty-six meetings—Week of Prayer 
and Oahu prison with an attendance of 
5,080. 

Social Meetings and Parties : 
Eight parties and meetings with an 
attendance of 423. 

Luncheons and Dinners : 
Thirty-seven lunches and dinners with 
an attendance of 721. 

Educational Lectures and Motion Pictures : 

1. Radio Lectures and Talks with an at- 
tendance of 5380. 

2. Ten Motion Pictures shown—cooperation 
with Thrift Week—with an attendance 
of 3,560. 

Physical Activities : 
Camp and outings with an attendance of 
84, 

Information Bureau : 

1. Met 43 steamers for 89 educators, mis- 
sionaries, business men, statesmen and 
Korean students. 

2. Twenty committee meetings with an at- 
tendance of 186. 

3. Personal interviews with 108 persons. 

4, 1,380 visitation calls made during the 
year. 

TAI SUNG LEE 
Secretary for Korean Work. 
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Reminiscences by Second Generation Missionaries 
I.—Boyhood Memories 


H. H. UNDERWOOD, PH. D. 


~Jowed blackness in which darker sha- 
dows, climbing swiftly to meet the sky, 
indicated the walls and turrets of the palace. 
I snuggled back on mother’s lap in the beauti- 
ful four-man sedan chair which had béen 
given her by Her Majesty the Queen of Korea. 
A settling of shoulder straps and poles, a 
hoarse word from the leader, answering grunts 
from the others, a heave and we were up. I 
peered out. We approached a place of infinite 
darkness—the Gate. The guard’s voice 
echoed in the great stone arch and my blood 
curdled deliciously. An answer, a hoarse 
command; suddenly the huge iron-plated 
portals shrieked their protest at being opened 
again. They swung wide and showed in- 
numerable red and blue silk lanterns, countless 
soldiers and three or four tables loaded 
with nuts, fruits, candies, and cakes, each 
swung between two bearers. More shouting 
and we moved off with the beautiful smooth 
swing of trained bearers, lanterns and sol- 
diers in front and on this side; a quick peek, 
yes, on the other side and behind too, and the 
tables of good things just ahead! One lantern 
bobbed violently in the very front of the pro- 
cession and shouted in the most delightfully 
fearsome tones for the people to get out of the 
way—out of My Way. Soldiers, lanterns, 
slaves with gifts, palanquin—all was mine. 
It is mine still, for I can still see them all if 
I but close my eyes. They comfort me in this 
day when I drive my car down the same street 
and an alien policeman shouts “Sutopu!”’ and 
I tremble before him. Thus does Mind triumph 
over Matter and cheat Time. King and Queen 
jie in their Tombs; the Great Gate had been 
moved bodily to one side the chair gathers 
dust in the Chosen Christian College Museum 
‘and even the stone dogs which once guarded 


[ WAS NIGHT. Black, soft, smoke-mel- 


the palace grin ironically in their new places. 
* * * * * 


Mother is fixing a lunch so carefully and 
daintily. But what a funny lunch box! It is 
iron and has a very strong lock. Father locks 
it and puts the key very carefully in an inner 
pocket. In another pocket goes a Big Re- 
volver (Father doesn’t seem to find this quite 
comfortable). “Why is Daddy taking the box? 
Is it for a pienic? Why did you say good- 
night to him ? When is he coming back ?” 

It appeared that some bad men might do 
something to the King and Daddy was going 
to take care of him. (I was, of course, sure of 
His Majesty’s perfect safety if Daddy was 
taking care of him.) It also appeared that the 
King did not like the food he gotin his old 
Palace as well as what mother fixed. (This 
also was quite natural. How could he?) 
Indeed, how could he when he saw Death by 
Poison in everything prepared within the 
Palace walls; but this was beyond my ken 
that night. 


* * * * * 


It was a wonderful house; under the funny 
desk in which the typewriter hid and from 
which it mysteriously arose on occasion. I 
could play there if I was very quiet. From 
where I sat I could see Mr. Appenzeller’s feet ; 
lively feet, moving around, tapping the floor 
and sometimes walking back and forth. Dr. 
Gale’s were more sedatet they exuded calm. 
One was swinging with a gentle rythm, all by 
itself in the air! Probably it was crossed 
over the other ieg, but it was nice to suppose 
that it was entirely independent of the other 
leg and even of Dr. Gale. It was plain that 
the orders as to quiet did not apply to the 
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grown ups. Sometimes they shouted! Some- 
times they banged the table! All the time 
they talked or read. English and Korean pre- 
dominated and these I knew, but some of the 
stuff they read was pure Gibberish. The 
whole proceeding had a mysterious interest 
for they were “translating” and that was what 
Enoch did. Perhaps the detachment of the 
leg was the first part of the “‘translation” ! 

Long ages later I went to the big Methodist 
church and all these men (quite disappcintingly 
untranslated) sat on the platform and after 
interminable speeches it appeared that a very 
ordinary looking Korean New Testament had 
been the cause of all this fuss! 

We all lived and slept in a little room that 
was and wasn’t part of a church. We had 
ridden and walked many days and slept in lots 
of queer places since we left home. Mother 
was sick, very sick. They prayed for her all 
the time. A woman and alittle girl came to 
the door to see father. I knew the little girl 
and played with her often. But this time she 
took off her shoes and went in with her 
mother to see father. 

“Pastor”, said the woman, ‘‘My daughter 
Pilyeh and I spent all last night on the moun- 
tain in prayer for Mrs. Underwood and God 
gave us her life. She will get well.” 

She did. This memory lingers though an- 
swered prayer did not seem to me surprising. 
I was not “grown up” enough! I wonder if 
Mrs. Choi (Kim Pilyeh), amid all her duties 
and activities as one of Korea’s leading women, 
ever remembers that night when she and her 
mother saved my mother’s life ? 


ee oe FE Qe 


Travelling in the country. The pure delight 
of frosty mornings, warm bright noons and 
the soft glow of the hills in the sunset! Half- 
running, half walking by mother’s chair, the 
good natured men never grumbled though my 
hand on the pole must have upset the careful 


balance and made their work harder. Or ahead 
to skip and trot at father’s side, I scorned the 
chair or the perch on top of the pony-load and 
wept bitterly when made toride. The inn- 
yards, ponies hung from the rafters by broad 
straps around their tummies, ponies munching 
the steaming hot food and managing a social 
kick or nip at their neighbor between other 
mouthfuls; “‘mapoos” (the pony men) shrieking 
out the most fascinating “language” at the 

horses, at the innkeeper, at everybody in sight; 

the huge lumbering bulls and bullearts; the 

line of flaring torches when night overtook us 

on the road; the queer bridges; the funny 

little rooms; ferry boats, coastwise sailing 
boats, tiny steamboats seemingly about to give 

one more gasp and sink beneath us; the endless’ 
crowds of kindly, friendly, curious people ; and 

over and through it all my father’s voice. 

Preaching, singing, singing, preaching, always, 

it seemed. From the gate top or city wall, on 

rice bags in the market place, in the courtyard 

of the inns, to the people on the ferry-boats, 

always, everywhere, preaching. 

Not long ago a small boy asked ‘‘Doesn’t 
anybody but the Salvation Army preach to the 
people who aren’t Christians ?” I sometimes 
wonder if there is food for thought in the 
difference between his memories and mine. 

Sweetened condensed milk, dried apples in 
rings and tapioca! Freud is undoubtedly right. 
Today the sight of any one of these causes 
reactions of the most violent sort. Not long 
ago at a house, the dust of which I have shaken 
from my feet, I was offered both Tapioca and 
Dried Apples! Only the soothing(?) touch 
of my wife’s foot under the table saved my 
hostess and her family from violent death. 
My first and, for many years, my only taste of © 
real apple came when Mr. Appenzeller gen- 
erously gave our family one of his few apples. 
Today I see Mr. Appenzeller’s strong, kindly 
face encircled with a Halo of Apple Peel (very 
Thin). 
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II.—Boyhood Days in Korea 
DouG.as B. AvISON, M.D., D. P. H. 


asked how old she was, replied “I really 
- don’t know,”’ and when the questioner in 
disgust said, ‘“‘What! You don’t know your 
own age?” she answered, “Well, of course 
I’ve been told about when I was born but as I 
don’t remember the event I cannot really be 
sure”. That’s the way with me. Iam told 
that I was born in Fusan, Korea, July 23rd, 
1898, just one week after we landed in the 
home of the Rev. W. M. Baird. It must have 
been awfully inconvenient for the Bairds to 
have our family of six camped on them in 
July weather and I can imagine that it was 
with some relief that Mr. Baird baptized me 
and saw us all off three weeks later. 

_ There were of course no trains in Korea in 
those days, so we had to go by boat from Fu- 
san to Chemulpo, which is the nearest seaport 
to Seoul, our destination. This coast sea- 
voyage took us three days. Leaving Chemul- 
po about 2a. m. we travelled by a small launch 
up the river Han to Mahpo, a small river port 
about three miles out of the city. There was 
no pier for the launch to tie up to so that she 
had to anchor a short distance from shore. 
The ferrymen asked too much to land the 
party and were only brought to terms after a 
couple of the adult members of the party had 
been carried ashore on coolies’ shoulders. Of 
course, due to my youth, I cannot really re- 
member all this but I accept it also on the 
‘word of my parents. 

It is difficult for those living in Seoul to-day 
to realize what it was like in the early part of 
1900—the narrow muddy streets with the open 
ditches down the center, and cross ditches at 
most unexpected places ; the black darkness of 
night with no thought of street lights, the men 
out in the day-time and the women at night. 
That reminds me of how the women always 
wore cloaks over their heads to hide their 
faces from the men, for Korea, like India, 


I ONCE READ of a young lady who, when 


believed in the segregation of women. These 
cloaks were in reality coats and were thrown 
over the head like our wives do when in a 
hurry t> go out in the cold for a minute, only 
that the Korean women kept them closed over 
the face with a crack just big enough for one 
eye to peep out and see the way. The bodies 
of these coats were usually green and the 
sleeves red. Asa boy, I was told the style had 
an historic significance, being patterned after 
the coats of the warriors, the sleeves of which 
were red in order not to show the stains when 
the bloody swords were cleaned on them. 

I must have been six years old when we 
went on our first furlough and events prior to 
then have a very hazy place in a hazy memory. 
But I remember the furlough all right, for in 
that year the Boer War broke out and I saw 
the Canadian soldiers leaving Toronto for 
Africa, and my own uncle in his red-coat uni- 
form. I sang “Soldiers of the Queen”, ina 
school concert and helped my brother Wilber 
stuff my father’s best suit into an effigy of the 
great Boer General and then burn it up while 
a gang of us sang, “Hang Old Kruger on a 
Sour Apple Tree.” It was doubtless a hot 
time for the dummy, but not much hotter for 
it than it proved to be for us a little later. 

As a further sidelight on the joys of a 
furlough in those early days, with a family of 
five boys and one girl, when a missionary’s 
salary was cut because he could board on his 
relatives, I remember how in the summer we 
were all dolled out in white clothes—and there 
were no electric washers at that time. One 
day we had all been fixed up to go some place 
and told to be good, while Mother got herself 
into shape, and just as we were ready to start 
one of my younger brothers came in soaked 
to the skin. There were loud cries from the 
rest of us of what he might expect and I can 
still hear mother’s question—“‘Raymond ! what 
have you been doing?” and his deep-voiced 
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‘answer”, Walkin’ ahind the waterin’ cart.” — 
Even furloughs come to an end and present- 
dy we found ourselves back in Korea in 1901. 
Things had changed, however, in our absence 
and we came up to Seoul from Chemulpo on a 
steam train, landing here at night. There was 
also an electric tram line in the city but the 
street it ran on wasn’t the one leading to our 
home, so we didn’t ride, though everyone told 
us how wonderful it was. Even then they 
were suspected by the natives of being demon- 
possessed, and when a car killed a Korean 
lying on the tracks the crowds pushed it over 
on its side, smashed all the glass and chased 
the conductor and motorman, who ran for 
their lives. Not long after that we saw our 
first moving picture show. It was staged by 
Mr. J. H. Morris, (without whom Korea would 
not be Korea to most missionaries) in an out- 
door amphitheater inside the Great East Gate. 
The walls were made of straw matting and 
inside benches were arranged in tiers. The ad- 
mission fee was paid in brass cash of which 
five were required to make one cent, native 
currency, and the suit cases in which the re- 
ceipts were taken home were so heavy we 
boys couldn’t lift them. One picture remains 
clear in my memory. It was of a Korean 
regiment on the march, with its commanding 
officer mounted in front on a horse led by the 
bridle by the General’s lackey on foot. 
One at a time the inventions of the West 
eame to us. The next I remember was a real 
“merry-go-round. While we enjoyed the rides 
we children felt awfully sorry for the Ameri- 
cans who ran it, who must surely go to hell 
because they ran it on Sunday. We told 
them of our fears but I do not recall that our 
warnings made any difference. The first talk- 
ing machine I heard was at Pai Chai, the 
Methodist Boys’ School. The owner placed it 
in an open window of the school so that its 
huge horn yawned out and blared at the great 
‘white-robed throng which stood in the yard in 
front. 
School for the missionary children of Seoul 
was very erratic. Fora time Mrs. H. B, Hul- 


bert taught us in a little house beside her 
home. Then about 1902 our first regular 
school was organized with a small building be- 
hind where the Bank of Chosen now stands. 
Our first teacher was Miss Corbet from Woo- 
ster, Ohio. At the end of a year she went as 
a missionary to Chefoo, China and in her place 
we got Miss Scranton, the daughter of one of 
our Methodist medical missionaries. She was 
married the next year and, as there was no 
teacher in sight in 1905, my brother Wilber and 
I with two other boys, John and Forest Moore, 
went to the China Inland Mission Boys’ 
School in Chefoo. I was then eleven and the 
youngest Moore boy was ten. His brother was 
thirteen. It seemed like a big adventure to us 
in those days to go so faraway. We wentona 
Japanese steamer and as there was no-one else 
on board who could speak English we made 
our wants known by the sign-language. We 
especially enjoyed the Japanese bath, which 
was very roomy even with the four of us in it 
at one time. As little boys however, our fun 
was cut short when a Japanese lady got in 
with us and we ran for our lives to our state- 
room. Arrived in port at Chefoo we were es- 
pecially interested in the hundreds of Chinese 
who met us in their little boats and who, with 
the aid of pike-hooks, clambered up our sides 
and on board despite liberal clubbings from 
our crew. They were after a chance to secure 
passengers to get ashore, of course. Un- 
fortunately, word of our coming had not 
reached the school, but after some delay the 
Captain had us taken there. 

This was a new world for us, for we were 
very green, and American in language and 
customs, while the school was thoroughly 
British. We soon learned the new ways and 
accent and by the time we returned to Seoul 
on our first holiday, six months later, we were 
as thoroughly British in our ways and talk as 
the best of them. Forest and I had received 
our canings with regularity each Wednesday, 
which were meeted out to those who received 
four or more bad conduct marks each week; 
and this gave us a decided advantage over the 
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‘others when we felt called upon to tell of our 
exploits at school. I still remember how we 
padded ourselves with handkerchiefs put down 
inside our trousers. If you wish to know what 
these canings felt like put on a pair of tight 
cotton pants and lean over and allow someone 
three times your size to exercise on your 
rounded seat with a rattan cane. Each cut is 
guaranteed to straighten you up. One teacher 
of whom we were very fond used to call the 
seat the “tree of knowledge” for he said it was 
surprising how, when a boy couldn’t answer a 
question, a cane properly applied to this part 
of the anatomy brought up the required infor- 
mation. 

In 1907, on one of our return trips from 
Chefoo, we were interested to hear of a battle 
between Korean and Japanese troops which 
had occurred within a block of our home. 
Father and others had brought in a large 
number of the Korean wounded to our hos- 
pital. Before that time no Korean women 
would nurse men but the lack of sufficient 
men to nurse this unexpected number of 
patients, and the sympathy which they arous- 


ed, made the women forget their customs and 
they turned in with a will. This caused a 
great change in hospital nursing in Korea for 
it marked the change from men to women as 
nurses. To-day male nurses are almost non- 
existent. 

In 1908 we witnessed the graduation of the 
first class of doctors in Korea when seven 
men, who had received their training under 
my father’s tutelage, received their diplomas. 
They were given a re-examination by the 
Government and all succeeded in passing and 
receiving their licences to practise. 

Shortly after this event we returned to 
America, where my brother Wilber and I 
stayed for our further schooling. This mark- 
ed the end of our boyhood days in Korea so 
you are spared further tiresome reading. 

Both of us returned to Korea later, he with 
the Y. M. C. A. and I as a doctor, where I am 
now serving with my father in Severance Hos- 
pital. As everyone knows, we are now settled 
down and bringing up our children to be as 
good as their daddies were before them. 


Some Problems of the Korean Farmer 
F, O. CLARK 


URING THE PAST winter fifteen farm 
D schools have been conducted where 
part of the teaching has been done by 
foreigners and the remainder by Koreans and 
Japanese. Forty-one schools have been held 
in which the teachers were the men who at- 


tended the leaders’ training class, held in: 


Pyengyang last fall. About 5,600 people have 
had instruction in these various schools during 
the last four months; thus we see that Korean 
farmers are greatly interested in finding new 
methods of solving their problems. 

The so-called “single cropping” system is a 
failure, in all parts of the world. As prices 
fluctuate, and weather conditions raise havoc 
with a single crop, the Korean farmer finds it 


necessary to adopt a diversified farm program. 
Whether a farmer grows cotton, tobacco, 
wheat or rice the problem is fundamentally 
the same. In other countries stock raising 
has been introducted to provide a variety of 
labor program and increase the sources of in- 
come; so in Korea such a change seems to be 
necessary. 

Many farmers own or operate a farm which 
is entirely composed of rice fields, and such 
land is not well suited for stock raising. Fre- 
quently this rice land is divided into several 
different fields some distance apart, thus mak- 
ing efficient management very difficult. The 
farmers would be greatly benefited if a move- 
ment could be starting which would make it 
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possible to concentrate the individual farm into 
a compact area and, wherever possible, pro- 
vide each farmer with a portion of land suited 
for rice growing, and another portion suited 
for dry-land farming and stock raising. Such 
a movement will require a great deal of time, 
and careful adjustments of boundary lines. 
The price of rice land seems high in proportion 
to upland. This is due to the high value 
placed upon rice and the lack of experience in 
and appreciation of stock raising. 

As the standard of living improves in 
Korea, the use of animal products as food will 
be increased. The idea prevails among com- 
mon people that eggs, milk, butter and meat 
are luxuries and, therefore, cannot be pro- 
duced except for use by well-to-do Koreans, 
Japanese and foreigners. There is a general 
movement over the country to encourage the 
use of these products by the common people, 
and this movement can be greatly hastened 
when we develop stock raising to the point 
where such foods are less expensive. For 
example, the price of milk is much higher here 
than in the western world, and the price of 
feed used by dairy cows is not higher than in 
other dairy countries. We should develop 
dairying to a point where milk can be produced 
at a profit, and sold for 40 or 50 per cent less 
than the present price. ; 

Poultry raising is making rapid progress in 
many parts of the country and this year eggs 
are being sold at reasonable prices, and their 
consumption is rapidly increasing among 
Korean people. The use of chicken meat is 
not as common as it should be, and the per- 
manent production of eggs at present reason- 
able prices should be accompanied by the in- 
creased consumption of poultry meat. 

Hog raising is carried on under serious 
handicaps since the practice is to keep the ani- 
mals in small unsanitary pens and carry the 
food to them. Hogs can be largely fed on the 
by-products from human food, but they should 
also be given a chance to consume various 
green crops which can be produced between 
the regular cropping ‘seasons. This inter- 


cropping and hogging down of green feeds 
will improve the health of the animals, add to 
the farmer’s income and enrich the soil in the 
process. 

The growing of rabbits has had its “ups and 
downs” in Korea. Just now there is an in- © 
creasing interest, largely based upon the value 
of the skin, but this industry will be handi- 
capped until there is an increased use of rab- 
bit meat. The two must go together to make 
rabbit raising a financial success. 

The dual-purpose animal is generally more 
profitable than the one developed for a single 
source of income. In all types of stock raising 
carried on this principle should be kept in 
mind. . 

We need a general educational movement in 
Korea, instructing the people in the value of 
variety in focd and the reasons why animal 
products can be used for food and clothing 
economically. This movement can go hand in 
hand with the reduction of prices on these 
foods, and thus stock raising may become a. 
large and profitable business. This will pro- 
mote the well-being of the people by adding 
additional labor income, and producing a 
larger variety of food. 

The natural tendency of the Korean farmer 
is to begin a new project ina large way. He 
should be advised to start in a small way and 
learn the art of success, before he risks large 
capital in an enterprise which is new to him. 
One of the present difficulties is that the very 
limited supply of stock available for the begin- 
ner is expensive. The Government has aided 
many farmers by helping them get a start with 
chickens or pigs, but in some cases the farmers 
did not know how to continue the selection and 
breeding process so as to keep up the quality 
of his animals and the market for improved 
animals has not been sufficiently developed for 
the experiment to be entirely profitable. The 
surplus of high grade animals should be but- 
chered and the meat properly preserved for 
the market. Poor animals do aot make first 
class meat and quality shows up on the table 
as well as in the feed lot. 
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Korea’s Contribution to the World of Art 


(A Review) 


‘‘A History of Korean Art’’ by Andreas Eckardt, translated from the German by G. M. 


Kindersley, 


_ WAAHE PRESENT WORK by the Rev. A. 

T Eckardt, who was an R. C. missionary 
in Korea for many years, clears a path 
to a new Korea, hitherto closed to the rest of 
the world, before whose glory the author in- 
vites mankind to kneel in repentance and ad- 
miration. 

Its contents are characteristic of the German 
mind. Rather than a work of brillancy it is 
the product of painstaking labor and toil. 
Rather than in theorizing or philosophizing it 
is in careful descriling that it has its highest 
merit. This book suggests a well-arranged art 
gallery more than a historical treatise on 
Korean art. Lacking in originality it excels 
in thoroughness and accuracy. The author is 
a scientist, a careful researcher, rather than 
an interpreter. Thus the major part of his 
book is given to a description of different 
forms and types of Korea’s aesthetic ex- 
pression. . 

The author finds in the various forms of 
Korean art a certain number of characteristics 
- common to them all. In his own words: 

“These are the distinctive qualities of 
Korean art—a certain earnestness coupled 
with dignity and grandeur, breadth of ideas 
in execution, classic and perfectly designed 
line-work, simple, modest and unobtrusive 
interpretation of forms, a repose and modera- 
tion such as is only found elsewhere in the 
classic art of Greece.” 

These characteristics are the expression of 
the Korean mind, a story of Korean history 


Lond on: Edward Goldston ; pp. XXIII and 225 ; 506 illustrations, 


and life told by the hands of her artists. 
Humility, moderation, simplicity, conservatism, 
nobility and purity—these have been the 
supreme virtues of the Korean, and these 
ideals are strikingly embodied in Korean 
sculpture. Comparing, then, the position of 
Korea to that held by ancient Greece, the 
author goes on: 

“Korea adopted the classical style of Gand- 
hara and China and developed it by her own 
creative faculty. But whereas in the two 
latter countries repose and symmetry soon dis- 
appeared, or were choked by a too great ex- 
uberance of form, in Korea the classical mode 
of expression survived in ever increasing puri- 
ty for centuries. The position which the little 
state of Hellas held in very early times among 
the states of the Mediterranean littoral was a 
thousand years later held in the Far East by 
the politically almost negligible state of Korea. 
It was a highland country, the home at once 
of refined taste, of eager activity in the field 
art, and of an unconscious delight in classical 
and harmoniously designed forms, full of 
charm and grace. Symmetry is the secret of 
Korean art.” 

To the question whether this artistic faculty 
is dead today in Korea, the author replies no. 
The ultimate burden of proving whetier he is 
right or not lies with the rising generations of 
this people. Korea Student Bulletin 


“a HISTORY OF KORBAN AkI.”’ Order from the 
C. L. S. of Korea, Seoul. Special price, Yen 30.00. 


WONSAN BEACH. For rent, Five roomed Cottage, 
furnished and screened ; ¥150 for season. Apply, 
L. C. Brannan, Choonchun. 


LACY COTTAGE, Sorai Beach, for sale or rent. De- 
sirable family house, renovated last summer ; on 
one of the finest locations. Rent ¥160 for season. 
Apply, Miss A, Appenzeller, Seoul. 
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_ Soy Bean Milk and Feeding Procedure 


ELMA T. ROSENBERGER, R. N. 


T IS A FACT that the diet in Korea, Japan 
and China, and all countries in which the 
same general habits prevail, is not suit- 

able for the proper nutrition of young child- 
ren. This statement is based on the lack of 
milk in these diets, for milk has proved to be 
the correct foundation of all foods for young, 
growing children in all countries. 

In our work with children, during the past 
seven years, we find that our babies are most 
perfect up to six months old if fed regularly. 
After that it is hard to keep them up to par. 
In Korea the mortality rate is very high for 
children, more especially from one to two 
years of age, which is the foundation growing 
age of any child. In India 75% of the child- 
ren die before they reach the age of ten years. 
But India has the highest death-rate in the 
world. In Korea 50% of the children die be- 
fore they reach the age of ten, so is it not 
necessary to look into the question of why we 
lose so many? By way of comparison, we 
lose 75% more in Korea of the children under 
ten years of age than we do in the U.S.A. 
This is because the children’s diet is so inade- 
quate and because it is not founded on milk. 

Cow’s milk is expensive and not especially 
liked in the Orient; it is therefore one of our 
interesting and necessary pediatric problems 
to search for an inexpensive substitute for 
cow’s milk. This substitute has been found in 
the milk made out of the soy bean, usually 
known as the “mei joo” bean, which is a pro- 
duct of China and Korea. 

The modern discovery of the use of this milk 
was first made by Dr. Ernest Tso, of Peking 
Union Medical College. It was first offered in 
liquid form but now it is also being made in 
powdered form. Soy Bean Milk has proved 
to be very successful in China, and the use of 
it has spread to other countries. It possesses 
a remarkable richness of protein, fat and 
mineral matter, and its use as an important 


item of diet dates back really to remote anti- 
quity in China. It is said that mention of it 
appears in the Chinese “Materia medica” of 
the Shen Nung dynasty, in theyear 2838 B.C. | 
To this day the Chinese use very little dairy 
or meat products but they have for centuries 
lived on a diet remarkably well balanced by 
the use of the soy bean. It is said that the 
Buddhist monks, consecrated at birth to the 
priesthood, were carried through the entire 
period of their childhood on a diet of soy-bean 
curd. 

Knowing this history, and that it has been 
used for ages in Korea in various sorts of bean 
curd and other forms, though not as a food 
for small children, we wish to advocate and 
work very hard towards its use for them also. 

Ist. Because it is about five times cheaper 
than cow’s milk. 

2nd. It has been proved that it can be used 
successfully as a substitute for cow’s milk, 
even for small babies, with modification. 

3rd. It fills the need of the growing child, 
that has been weaned to a diet chiefly of rice, 
by supplying the protein and mineral matter 
that is usually lacking. 

4th. It has been used successfully for a 
malnutrition baby ; the picture of this child is 
given on the front page of this magazine. 


It compares with cow’s milk as follows: 


Soy Bean Milk Cow’s Milk 
Protein ........ 4.4 Protein........ ou 
Hah i jascieten 1.8... Fat ste cee 3.) 


Carbo-hydrate .1.8 Carbo-hydrate .4.5 
Mineral matter. .47 Mineral matter. .75 


The process of making it is as follows: 


1, Use the bean that is used for bean- 
curd. 

2. Have beans half-milled and skins re- 
moved. 

3. Take one part of beans; wash well. 

4, Add eight parts of tap waiter. 
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THE KOREA MISSION FIELD 


Let stand for one night. oe 
Grind through native mill; (see pic- 
ture) save water. 
7. Boil whole quantity. 
8. Strain through a sieve; the result is 
the milk. ' 


For a child over a year old several glasses 


Dn 


of this milk a day is wonderful as a tissue 


builder. For children under one year it is 
modified in the following way : 

Heat the milk to boiling point. In a dry 
basin mix for every 1000 c. c. of milk, 60 grams 
cane sugar, 20 grams starch, three grams 
calcium lactate, and one gram of sodium 
chloride. Add a little of the boiled milk to 
make a thin paste, then add all of the boiled 
milk and cook in a double boiler for half an 
hour. 

-This milk is fed as full strength cow’s milk 
—quantity is varied according to age and 
weight. The milk furnishes about 650 calories 
per 1000 ¢c.c. Cod-liver oil should be fed on 
the side, or mixed in with the feedings; from 
two to four c.c. per feeding according to the 
number of feedings given and the age of the 
child. 

So far we have fed some sixteen children 
on the bean milk. One case of extreme maras- 
mas came to us from such a poor family that 
they could afford no milk and the baby was 
about to die. We could not afford to give it 
anything but the bean milk but the child has 
thriven and grown fat. It has had no other 
milk excepting one month in the winter, when 
we took it to the hospital because the Home 
was too cold for it to live. It has been fed on 
soy bean milk now for fourteen months and 
our pictures show the result. 

It is our hope and deep desire that this milk 
may be used for infants largely throughout 
Korea. We make it every day at the Social 
Evangelistic Center and we have the powder- 
ed form for local use. We are hoping to be 
able to provide the powdered form to send 
out to other places but as yet this plan has not 
been perfected. 


Note and Personals 


Northern Presbyterian Mission : 
. Births 
To Rev. and Mrs. W. B. Lyon, Taiku, a daugh- 
ter, Margaret A., on January 3rd. 
To Rev. and Mrs. W. M. Baird, Jnr., Chai- 
ryung, a daughter, Ann L., on May 5th. 
Left on Furlough 


Miss O. C. Johnson, from Chungju, 

Miss C. McCune, from Pyengyang, 

Rev. H. H. Henderson and family, from Taiku, 
Rev. H. M. Bruen, from Taiku. 


United Church of Canada Mission : 


Left on Furlough 


Dr. and Mrs. D. M. Black and family, from 
Lungchingtsun, 

Rev. and Mrs. W. A. Burbidge and family, 
from Sungjin. 


Southern Methodist Mission : 


Left on Furlough 
Rev. and Mrs. Roy Price, from Chulwon. 


Northern Methodist Mission : 
Left on Furlough 


Mrs. J. D. VanBuskirk and daughter, from 
Seoul. 
Miss E. Royce, from Seoul. 


Returned from Furlough 


Rev. and Mrs. H. D. Appenzeller and family, 
to Seoul. 


Southern Presbyterian Mission : 
Death 

Miss Thelma Thumn, R. N., at Soonchun on 
May 25th, from brain fever, following an at- 
tack of measles. Miss Thumm only arrived 
in Korea in March, 1980, and was looked upon 
as a most promising addition to the Mission’s 
nursing staff. 
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An Improved Chevrolet Tourer 


Inside as well as out this Improved Chevrolet Tourer 
represents a distinct advance. ‘The upholstery is richer and 
more durable, the seats more comfortable than ever before. Up 
forwari your eyes will rest admiringly on the beautiful new 
dash with its grained wo-d finish. Overhead the heavy water- 
proo: top has been improved with new and better fitting full- 
vis.on side curtains. Attachable in a few seconds, these neatly 
tailored curtains will provide you with closed car comfort durin 
any kind of weather. , 


Inspect this car at our showrocm and see these im- 
provements for yourself. 


Authorized Dealer for Chevrolet, Pontiac and Oakland 


KEIJO MOTORS K. K. 


Hasegawa-cho, Keijo 


General Motors 


NEW -ILHAN & COMPANY 


Telegraph: Newilhan - Seoul. P. O. Box 44. 


NEW-ILHAN PHARMACY PFAINTS—VARNISHES 
Reliable English Prescriptions We will be happy to submit estimates 
~ American Toilet Preparations for complete paint jobs. 
General Drug Store Sundries Careful supervision, all work executed 
Special Worm Remedy in good faith. 
Agents for the Agents for 
ABBOTT LABORATORIES, CHICAGO BERRY BROS. DETROIT, U.S.A. 
Full line of pharmaceuticals for Makers for seventy-five years of 
hospitals and institutions reliable Paints & Varnishes. 
Specialties Largest Stock in Korea 
Calcidin Chlorazene House Paints, Flat Paints, 
Neoarsphenamine Butyn Kalsomines, Varnishes, 
Neonal Metaphen Colored Varnishes, 
Calsoma Calcilact Enamels, Stains, Fillers, ete. 
FULL STOCKS IN SEOUL SEND FOR COLOR CHARTS 


THE DRUG AND HOSPITAL SUPPLY HOUSE OF KOREA 


Nippon Kyoritsu 
Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Capital Subscribed . . . . . Yen 5,000,000.00 
Capital Paid-up ....... 1,300.000.00 
Total Reserve Funds. ... . 1,514,483.78 


Managing Director: KINGO HARA, Esq. 


Fire Policies issued at reasonable and moderate rates of premium on property of 
every description and all claims promptly and liberally settled. 


HEAD OFFICE : 
Minagawa Building, No. 29, Minami Konya-cho, 
Kyobashi-ku, Tokyo. 


Sub-Branch Office in Korea 
89, Hon-machi, Sanchome, Seoul 


Columbia Grafonola 
Model No. 115-B. 
Price ... ... ... Yen 80.00 


Cabinet, Mahogany, Satin finish. Fitted 
with tone-control shutters. Improved Columbia 
Motor, strong and durable. Velvet covered 
Turntable. ‘‘Plano-reflex’’ Tone-Arm with 
Non-set Automatic Stop. 


When You Decide to 


Buy a Grafonola 


Be sure it is a Columbia. There is a model to suit every taste and 
every purse, ranging from ¥45.00 to ¥3,000.00 and for the outlay involved 


it is recognised that they are in a class by themselves. 


To get the best results play only Columbia New Process records=the only records 


without scratch—manufactured according to a new and patented process, 


Ask to hear Mr. Cha Chei II’s new record in Korean ‘‘Moran Pong‘a’’ 


No. 40140. 


Columbia Graphophone Company 
(Of Japan) Limited. 
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WHEN PAYING OUT large sums of money for coal bills, without being D4 
sure that you get your money’s worth, don’t you feel sorry for yourself? 26 
But now WE CHALLENGE the grievous happenings of the past, for we are glad es 
to say that we can supply the best coals on the market at reasonable and 4 
moderate prices. 

This is because we are the SOLE AGENTS for the following brands :— 


DENKO BRAND CUSHION COAL, 
TAIMOON BRAND PYENGYANG BRAND SMOKELESS LUMP COAL, 


ANCHOR BRAND PYENGYANG BRIQUETTE COAL, 
TOHO BRAND KAMEYAMA SOFT COAL. 
Besides these famous specialities we are also agents for all good coals 
“on the market.. If you order from us YOU WILL SAVE the retailing commis- 
sions. We also manufacture the MITSUWA BRAND OF TWO-HOLE BRIQUETIE 


COAL. ' 
Proprietor H Yy U Pp S al | N C 0 A L C §) Telephone 
EEN 10 Koheido, Seoul bee 
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go. The Biblical Seminary in New York 


hk, DR. WILBERT W. WHITE, President 


| DEGREES IN THEOLOGY AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


i BP a alanjonay fat The Biblical Seminary in. New York (interdenominational) 
: acaeee § «calls attention to the fact that its courses leading to the following 
ak a_aiaic’-2 degrees have been approved and registered by the Board of Regents 
ieee of the University of the State of New York. 
. on the Department of Theology—Bachelor of Sacred Theology, Master of 
Sacred Theology, and Doctor of Sacred Theology. 
In the Department of Religious Education--Bachelor of Religious Education, 
Master of Religious Education, and Doctor of Religious Education. 
In addition the Seminary conducts a Department of Missions and a Depart- 
mnt of Social Service. 
The most modern pedagogical principles are employed in all departments. 
Bible study in one’s mother tongue is the organizing principle of the curriculum, 
es but with due regard to the other disciplines belonging to each department. 
7 Write for Catalogue, stating department in which you are interested. Address: 


DR. WALTER E. BAGHMAN, DEAN, 
x< Publishers THE BIBLICAL REVIEW 135 E. Forty-ninth St., New York, U.S.A. 
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| SUMMER SEASON 1931 | | 


Sorai Beach Wonsan Beach 
Chrisan Resort 


THESE THREE BRANCH STORES 


WILL OPEN ON JUNE 25TH 
FOR THE SEASON 
And Will Render Every Possible Service to our Patrons 


At Wonsan Beach and Chirisan Resort 
our own Baker will supply Fresh Bread Daily. 


E. D. SVEWARD & GO,. 


P, O. BOX NO. 19, SEOUL, CHOSEN. 
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Y. M. C. A. PRODUCTS 


The continued growth of our business is a 
tribute to the Superior Quality of our Products. We 
are fully acquainted with the problems to be over- 
come in producing perfect — 


Wood Furniture, 
Iron Work, 
Printing & Photography. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING SHOPS 
KOREAN YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
SEOUL, KOREA 


It has been estimated that there are 
Scores of Millions 
more non-Christians in the world to-day than when the modern era of Missions began. 
If this appalling need is to be met 
Intelligence Work 
is absolutely essential and this work is being performed by the WORLD DOMINION 


PrEss through its SURVEY SERIES which reveals the situation in the various 
countries of the world so that efforts may be directed to the 


Regions of Greatest Need. 
The task is hopeless unless undertaken intelligently and carried on in adherence 
to New Testament Principles. These principles are set out in the 
INDIGENOUS CHURCH SERIES. 


Send for price list. 


WORLD DOMINION 


The International Quarterly Review of Christian Progress is indispensable to 
those who desire to follow with prayer and interest the Campaign for 


WORLD EVANGELIZATION. 


Annual Subscription 4/6 post free 
Prospectus of publications on application to 


WORLD DOMINION PRESS, 1, Tudor Street, LONDON, ENGLAND 


“A good name is rather to be chosen than great riches, and loving javor 
rather than silver and gold.” We desire the present year to add to our 
reputation by giving better and broader service. 


The old pioneer firm of W. W. TAYLOR & CO., which have given the foreign 
community of Korea many years of commercial service, are now located at their 
commodious quarters in the new TAYLOR BUILDING, opposite the Chosen Hotel, 
and are prepared to go forward with the old watehword SERVICE as their motto. 


PROPRIETORS OF “YE OLDE CURIO SHOP”, SEOUL 


Agents and Distributors for 


Underwood Typewriter Co. Dollar Steamship Co. 
Supplies, Spare Parts, Ribbons South British Insurance Co. 
and Carbon Paper stocked. Universal Pictures 

Wahl Company Warner Brothers’ Pictures 
Eversharp Pens and Pencils First National Pictures 
stocked. Vitaphone Pictures 

Estey Organs—stock carried. Huntley and Palmer’s Biscuits 


Complete Stocks carried of Wilkinson, Heywood and Clark’s Paints, 
Varnishes, Anti-corrosive Paints, Oil Varnish Stains and Wall Coverings 


W. W. TAYLOR & CO. SEOUL, CHOSEN 


on ) NEVER FADES. NEVER SHRINKS. EVERY YARD GUARANTEED 
| Cam be had im 100 patterns and in many beautiful colours 
Sead today for Paticrns 
; SILK! SILK! 
% sen per yard 
| Purchase noy while Prices are low and lay by for the summer. ¢ 
Sead for Samples cow 
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| “BOOTH TUCKER—SADHU AND SAINT’. by F.A. Mackenzie. 


SONGDO CLOTH 


THE LATEST BOOKS 
“COD IN THE SLUMS’ by HUGH REDWOOD. 
BUD Ad bore printing. 
4A thriliieg story of Galvction Army endeavour written by a London 
Mewsgaper Editor. whe is 2 Stalwart Chomypion of the Army through secing 
its work im operction in London dums Price Yeu 150. : 


An aeesunt of a Young Jadze in the Indian Civil Servil Service who be- 
came one the greaicst Missionaries in the Salvation Army. 226 pages. Price 


Vou 273. 
NAVY BLUE SERGES 


Guaranteed not to fade—-3% ins. wide. 
Mo. 04-623 per yard No. 8376-625 per yard 
Ne 8371-—3.75 per yard Ne. 3510—-8.50 per yard 
Samples wat upon Application. 


THE SALVATION ARMY 


Publishing & Supplies =§8=—=—_ Farka 
INSIDE WEST GATE, SEOUL ; 
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ye | (THE DIAMOND MOUNTAINS) 

ne | A Paradise for the Sportsman, the Alpinist, } 
oh and the Lover of the Beautiful in Nature. 2 
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A To Inner Kongo: Keijo to Choanji—6 hours by rail. oN ees 

~ To Outer Kongo:  Keijo to Onseiri—12 hours by rail & motor-car. 

ross ee 

ea Hotels are open from May Ist to Gentes olst 

a Ghoanji Hotel, with 5 cottages, at Inner Kongo. Re 

i Onsiri Hotel, with 5 cottages, at Outer Kongo. 


Both are under the direct management 
of the Government Railways of Chosen ys hae 
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For further information apply to 


THE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS OF CHOSEN | 
KEIJO, CHOSEN 
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